








*“We shall be long absent—fully two years,” began Werner, mournfully.—p, 195. 


MARGARET’S MISERY. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


WISH that all persons who are intending | brown eyes, her sweet, full lips, and, indeed, every 
to read this simple story could have seen| feature of her glad, open countenance, expressed 
Margaret in her girlhood, for she was then the | all the joyousness of spring, replete with youthful 


Personification of innocent youth. Her clear’ hopes and kindlizcss of heart. 
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She was animated through the livelong day ; 
though her merriment was not the loquacious, 
sparkling, tittering gaiety of some young girls, often 
causing embarrassed perplexity to uninterested spec- 
tators, and which is soon over, leaving no trace 
behind. It was a calm, bright, wholesome cheer- 
fulness—just, as the polished ripple of a sunny lake, 
a reflex of the clear blue sky above. 

When Margaret presided at the early breakfast- 
table, with the graceful self-possession so charm- 
ingly united to childlike simplicity, she looked so 
bright and intelligent, that it was easy to imagine 
she had something specially marvellous to announce; 
but not so: she merely felt that existence was a 
blessing, and was interested in the veriest trifle. She 
liked to tell of the keen appetites of her poultry, or the 
unexpected blossoming of a garden flower. After 
the conclusion of the morning meal, her clear tones 
resounded from the kitchen, expressing a hope that 
her father would praise a certain dish that she was 
compounding; butif this, at dinner, was not the tase, 
she derived a good deal of satisfaction by observing 
a fat little cousin’s enjoyment of it. 

In the afternoon she loved to sit at her small 
work-table, with her birds and flowers at a window, 
and to look on the fair green valley, and the castle- 
crowned hill beyond. Then she rejoiced in the 
hour of twilight, when she either took a short stroll 
with a female friend, or sat on a bench before the 
house door, chattering on to her heart’s content. 

This was in spring and summer; but fh® 
autumn and long familiar winter evenings were 
cordially enjoyedalso. And in addition to these daily 
pleasures, there were sundry festivals, suchas birth- 
days, and the holy season of Christmas, like coloured 
flowers on a bright green ground. Moreover, she 
was not too over-refined to ignore the reality of 
common recreations: a rural pic-nic—a friendly 
visit—a sledge-party—all were keenly enjoyed, 
first by anticipation, and afterwards by affording 
delightful subjects for discussion and description. 
The next morning found her bright as ever, apply- 
ing herself to her labours with increased activity, 
by way of thanks for her late amusement. 

She was the only daughter at home, the eldest 
having married a neighbouring clergyman, and 
made her parents happy with several grandchildren. 
Aunt Margaret was the jocund playfellow of the 
juvenile troop, and was always greeted with tri- 
umphant exclamations. 

Was Margaret religious? It is a hard question 
to answer for young girls, either in the negative or 
affirmative. Such abundant streams of feeling flow 
from youth itself, ere the longing eye looks beyond, 
or the thirsty heart languishes for faith, love, or 
freedom from worldly interests, that such a precious 
wellspring is often sunk in barren sand, till we are 
obliged to dig painfully in the hardened ground, 
before the fertilising source is again discovered ! 





Margaret was amiable. She gladly went to church, 
and tried to be devout while there; she never slept 
without reading a chapter from the Bible, and she 
unfeignedly thanked her heavenly Father for the 
blessings of the day ere she lay down to rest. 

Her room was one of her chief treasures—bher 
own little room; she did not indeed see it from the 
time when she set it to rights in the morning, till 
she went to bed—all day she was required at her 
post of housekeeper—still, it was very pleasant at 
night to find it as elegant as when she had arranged 
everything in the morning: the neat little table 
with all sorts of pretty knick-knacks—the basket 
she had early filled with fragrant flowers—the 
bookstand with its treasures! How familiarly she 
greeted the old family pictures, which she had 
dragged out of the lumber-room, cleaned from dust, 
and reinstated once more in honourable positions, 
Thus a peaceful spirit pervaded the whole atmo- 
sphere, and she would therein think over her 


sweetest thoughts, and watch the clear moonlight - 

bathing the ancient castle, till it was time to close 

the window; and when the lamp was extinguished, 

she would hide her head in the pillows, and whisper, 

in a very, very low voice, “I shall be still happier 

by-and-by.” 
* 


And she was far happier. 

The old castle was made habitable once more, and 
in the spring two young counts, inheritors of the 
ancient domain, occupied it with their tutor. They 
were to gain strength from the fine country air, and 
diligently to prosecute their studies, before entering 
with advantage on a long course of foreign travel. 
Without any detriment to their education, they 
were to share in the society of the little town: and 
the announcement of these intentions caused 
an immense perturbation in the whole neighbour- 
hood. Until this period, the ladies used to have 
separate small coffee parties, and only met the 
gentlemen of the place on rare occasions; now, 
however, there were to be special public gatherings, 
mixed assemblies in the gardens during summer, 
and in winter musical parties. The counts were 
two overgrown, awkward lads of fifteen or sixteen ; 
but they were nobles; and it sounded so well if 
a young lady could reply, when asked to dance, 
“T am very sorry, but I am engaged to Count 
Lohenfels.” 

The storm of enthusiasm for the illustrious strip- 
lings did not much affect Margaret. She was 
eighteen, so, naturally, considered them to be mere 
children, and conversed with both of them in the 
dignified style of an elder sister; though the un- 
affected animation of her manners pleased them 80 
decidedly, that the other ladies might have been 
jealous of the eager, though embarrassed, attentions 
offered to their unconscious companion, 

Werner, the tutor, was a far more attractive person 
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than the young counts. His was by no means a 
common character, and his lively, intellectual con- 
yersation, and expressive dark eyes, soon interested 
Margaret to a degree before unknown. In every 
rural party, or other social meeting, he gradually 
became her constant companion. She had an in- 
quiring mind, and had never before received such 
ready, or instructive answers. Werner taught her 
a little botany, giving a new charm to forest, field, 
and garden ; he endeayoured to correct her all-but- 
forgotten French, and was by no means impatient 
when the German lips of his blooming scholar 
showed clumsiness in the pronunciation of a foreign 
language, or if his scoldings were answered by a 
joyous langh. He was obliged, for the counts’ sake, 
to be well instructed in the literature of the day, 
and had always something beautiful to impart 
to Margaret; so that, at length, she looked into a 
yolume merely to read the places he had marked, 
for he knew so well what she would admire. Werner 


was very musical, and effected quite a revolution in | 


the defective performances of the tune-loving young 
people. Instead of their once favourite songs, he pro- 
duced beautiful old national melodies; and Margaret 
thought she then first knew what music really was. 

Every night, on retiring to rest, she perceived a 
solitary light in the opposite castle; she thought that 
it must be his, so breathed a fervent prayer for his 


happiness, and fell asleep to dream of Werner still. 

Margaret’s worthy mother seldom partook of the 
young people’s amusements: her father certainly 
entered into society, but he had a strange faculty 
of never hearing, or seeing anything that did not 


concern his personal pursuits. Margaret was of a 
candid nature, but she could hardly be expected to 
speak first on a theme to which her mother never 
alluded; and indeed she had little to confess: for 
had Werner ever spoken one word of downright 
loye to her? Still, her mother was not blind to 
the new spring that bloomed in her child’s heart and 
sparkled in her eye; nor was she deaf to the jests 
of her young associates, or the more guarded hints 
ofelder ladies; so at last she had a serious con- 
versation with her eldest daughter on the subject. 
Nothing was to be alleged against the affair, except 
its uncertainty ; so it was agreed to let things take 
their course, and to leave the “ child in peace.” 

Spring arrived, and with it the time for the young 
counts’ departure. 

Then farewell lays were sung; the ladies vied 
with each other in embroidering slippers, and 
crocheting purses, as keepsakes for the noble 
brothers. Margaret well knew for whom she would 
gladly have worked, could she haye summoned the 
requisite courage. Intertainment followed enter- 
tainment ; she and Werner were always together : 
she would not contemplate the approaching separa- 
tion, but existed in a blissful reyerie, and only for 
the actual moment. 


The last evening came. Margaret no longer con- 
cealed her emotion. It was the parting hour. 

‘“We shall be long absent—fully two years,” 
began Werner, mournfully ; “‘ shall I find you here 
still ?” 

Margaret lifted her true, affectionate eyes to his; 
so sweet a confession, so heartfelt an assurance 
beamed within them! He played thoughtfully 
with. the ring on his little finger—his mothers’ gift 
—and gently took the fair girl’s hand. 

Next day the elegant travelling carriage drove 
away from the castle. Margaret was in her arbour, 
and watched it as long as it was visible; then wept 
till she was weary, and slowly went into the house. 
| On her work-table there was a beautiful rose-tree. 
‘It came from the castle,” said her kind mother ; 
‘the counts have distributed all the plants in the 
orangery—the magistrate’s girls have the Seville 
orange-trees. Maria, the agent’s daughter, has a 
camellia, and Werner has sent you that pretty rose- 
bush.” A strip of paper was placed between the 
flower and a small stick. Was it a mere accident, 
or meant on purpose? It was a piece of note-paper 
containing the end of a well-known boat song :— 

** A year fleets onwards rapidly ; 
I will then 
Bring again 
My songs, love, and true faith to thee!” 

The mother gently stroked her child’s fair cheeks, 
and, for the first time since her infancy, Margaret 
wept in her arms. 

The young counts’ travels lasted two years, and 
during that period, Margaret never heard a word of 
Werner. She was by no means uneasy, for was he 
not still free? and had he ever declared his senti- 
ments? He would, however, assuredly return and 
give them utterance. She did not consume herself 
with tearful yearnings; her cheeks remained rosy, 
and hereyes were bright. She sang, she laughed, she 
prattled, just as usual. But there was a shrine in 
the silent sanctuary of her heart, and when alone, or 
| with her most intimate friend, she would confess 
| her dream, and no sooner had she asked, ‘‘ Has he 
| forgotten me?” than a triumphant voice echoed 

within her heart, and answered ‘‘ No—oh, no!” 
On especially festive occasions, she opened her 
| treasury, where she kept all the memorials of that 
| happy period, and often wondered how people could 
' describe separation as so very bitter, as she herself 
‘felt so tranquil and expectant; and when she 
thought on the meeting, she painted all that would 
be beyond that joyful moment—the comfortable 
parsonage—and those fine dark eyes to look on all 
her future life—ah, no—she was shocked at her 
'excessive boldness, shut her eyes, recalled her 
wandering fancies, and whispered very gently, 
‘* Yes, but I shall be happier, still happier !” 

Now, perhaps you will think that Margaret re- 

fused a troop of lovers during this period; but it 
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was not so. Girls in our days are seldom oppressed 
by crowds of admirers, at all events, unless their 
loveliness is set off by a golden background; and 
even when Margaret’s charms attracted the eye and 
heart of an observer, the quiet, indifferent manner 
in which she received attentions, plainly evinced 
that he must resign all hopes of winning her 
affections. 

The two years elapsed, and several weeks more, 
Then the counts’ servants arrived at the castle to 
get everything in readiness, as they both wished to 
make a short visit there on their return, before the 
eldest went to his more distant estates, and the 
younger entered on a military career. 

The arrival was long delayed ; the beer was nearly 
all quaffed, the festive humour was evidently 
damped, and Margaret inwardly rejoiced that she 
was with a talkative friend who spared her the 
trouble of answering any remark. The throb of 
her heart, however, might have been almost heard 
when two carriages at length rattled by, and stopped 
at the foot of the castle hill; a mist swam before 
her eyes, and she could not perceive who ascended 
the steep, and entered the open garden gates. 

Poor Margaret! she was deadly pale, for at that 
moment all the blood had rushed to her beating 
heart. Her father welcomed Werner loudly, and a 
rapid conversation ensued about the latter’s travels. 
No word, no look for her! Margaret seemed turned 
to stone. This was the happy meeting! 

She involuntarily followed her friend towards the 
young noblemen. Count Henry, in whom no one 
could have recognised the pale, overgrown boy of 
former times, was saying to the lawyer’s wife, “‘ Yes, 
you must see Werner’s beautiful bride, indeed; a 
Von Adenheim—a girl of good family. She was my 
aunt’s companion in Silesia, where we have been 





but he will soon haye an excellent living, and m 
aunt, of course, will give her a splendid dowry, 
She is quite fascinating—a perfect beauty!” 

Margaret listened as if in a dream: a confused 
murmur sounded in her ears, darkness seemed 
spread before her eyes, yet she did not faint; she 
stood quite upright, and mechanically answered 
every question that was addressed to her. Werner 
never came near her the whole evening. 

When she returned home, she said that she was 
very tired. Her mother soon afterwards went into 
her room: there she sat, mute and motiorless, her 
hands before her face. All wasover. The mother 
softly approached, saying, ‘‘ My child, what is the 
matter?” Margaret looked up beseechingly, “ Ah, 
do not—do not ask. But Iam sure you will not,” 
she whispered. 

At last camea flow of tears, and Margaret, 
burying her head in the pillows, wept as if she 
would fain weep her life away. 


* * = * 

A blue sky, a sunbright, golden morning, 
followed a stormy night. Margaret seated by a 
small table, spread out all her valued treasures— 
those treasures that had been all the world to her, 
She gathered everything together, not even allowing 
herself to keep the merest trifle. ‘‘ He belongs to 
another,” she thought; and then sat in silence to 
watch the flames consuming the whole collection. 
The beautiful rose-tree with all its buds aad 
blossoms, still remained. She could not destroy 
that; but asa sort of expiation for the offence, she 
bathed it with tears, and strewed the ashes of her 
little treasures on its leaves. She afterwards leant 
her wearied head out of the window, and gazed 
once more at the castle; but not one accusing 
thought arose within her soul. All was over. 





staying the last few months. She is certainly poor, 


(Zo be concluded in our next.) 








THE CONVOLVULUS. 


ONVOLVULUS, convolvulus, 
Why open’st thou so gay ? | 

Alas! thou Canst not stay with us ; 
Thy life is but a day. 


Though soft and kind the early wind 
That kissed thy waking eye, 

Serene and deep shall be thy sleep 
When next it wanders by; 


And the same sun that lit each gem 
Upon thy dewy brow, 

Shall dry away thy diadem, 
And mock his morning vow. 





Yet they have not the happiest lot 


Who longest cling to life, | 


But rather they who scarcely stay 
To prove its weary strife. 


The little birds themselves shall sing 
A vesper hymn for thee: 

The twilight star ’s the only thing 
Thy closing eyes shall see ; 


And rose-winds sweet, with noiseless feet, 
Shall tend thy couch serene ; 

While angels weave the shades of eve, 
With threads of gold between. 


Ah! better thus to pass away, 
While summer scenes are by, 

Than linger out a late decay 
Beneath the wintry sky. 


A. W. Burien. 
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PEACEMAKERS. 


BY THE VERY REV. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, M.A., DEAN OF EMLY. 


HE opening sentences of our Lord’s 
Sermon upon the Mount, known 
in the Church by the name of the 
Beatitudes, give us a delineation 

¥ of the saintly character. We shall 

misunderstand these Divine sentences 

a if we suppose that we find in them so 

iy) many different classes of saintly men. It 

¢=—0 is not that the poor.in spirit form one 
division, and the mourners a second, and the meek 

a third, and they which hunger and thirst after 
righteousness a fourth, and the merciful a fifth, 
and the pure in heart a sixth, and the peace- 
makers a seventh, and the persecuted an eighth: 
all the saints of God have that true Gospel poverty 
of spirit which Bishop Taylor calls ‘‘the highway 
of eternity ;” all mourn; allare meek; all hunger 
and thirst after righteousness; all are merciful ; 
all are pure in heart; all are peacemakers; all, 
more or less, are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 
We have not so many different kinds of characters, 
but so many aspects of one and the same character ; 
not eight different vines, but eight different clusters 
of one and the same vine. 

It is an easy thing to speak about the saints and 
the saintly characters, admiring them as we might 
admire the radiance of an autumnal sunset; but 
we are all called to be saints: unless that 
character be formed in us, we shall have no share 
in the beatitudes of the Sermon upon the Mount. 
Let us consider that aspect of the saintly character 
which is exhibited in the words, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers.” 

I. Who are the peacemakers ? 

If we inquire merely what our Lord’s first 
hearers must have understood by the term, no 
doubt it may be restricted to the signification 
which has been given by an old divine—“ pacific, 
gentle, good-natured.” 

Even in this obvious and superficial sense of the 
word there is much force. How strangely and 
touchingly gentle must it have sounded in the ears 
of men in that age, which has been described by his- 
torians in hues of such intense blackness! Even 
now, after the Gospel of Christ has been eighteen 
hundred years in this distracted world, we cannot 
afford to do without this signification of the seventh 
beatitude. When we look round us, are there 
not quarrels in houses, quarrels in societies, 
quarrels even in churches, between those who are 
only divided by some wretched shibboleth ? When 
men see how good a thing it is to drop a little oil 
upon these troubled waters, even worldly hearts are 
teady to say “ Amen” to the Sayiour’s blessing. 












It is interesting to remember that at the last 
commission for the review of the Liturgy, in 1689, 
it was proposed, among several changes of a much 
more questionable character, that at the greater 
festivals the Eight Beatitudes should be read, either 
in addition, to or in place of, the Ten Command- 
ments. Ona Christmas or Easter morning it would 
surely be beautiful to hear, “ Blessed are the peace- 
makers: for they shall be called the children of 
God,” with the response, “ Lord, have mercy upon 
us, and make us partakers of this blessing.” 

But this does not exhaust the meaning. The 
world is, for once, so well pleased with the literal 
interpretation of one of the words of Jesus, that it 
would see no further. Not so the Christian. 
Rather, as one of old has said, “ from the promon- 
tory of the Saviour’s words he gazes down into the 
clear and fathomless depths of his Divine thought.” 

When we read any thoughtful book, we strive to 
ascertain the sense in which the author uses im- 
portant words. What, then, does Christ mean by 
peace ? 

Peace seems to mean a wholeness and perfect 
harmony of man’s nature. Man has a twofold 
enmity rankling in his soul. He is the enemy of 
God. When we remember the heathen philoso- 
pher’s description of a wicked man—how he cannot 
bear to be alone, because he can find nothing in 
himself to love; how his whole soul is in a state of 
revolt and mutiny—we need not fear to say that he 
is at enmity with himself. 

Our Lord says, “ Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you: notas the world giveth, give 
I unto you.” The world’s courteous words are 
hollow. It can speak them with curled lips, and a 
tongue of ice, and an eye of stone. But the word 
which the world uses heartlessly is taken up by our 
loving Lord, and by him transfigured and glorified 
into its highest sense. 

Here, then, are Christ peacemakers. Not 
merely the pacific—that would be but a repetition 
of the previous blessing upon the meek—but the 
pacificators; not merely those who have peace, 
but those who make it. They are those who first 
have this peace themselves, then diffuse it among 
others, whether with a ministerial commission or 
not; whether with conscious devotion to a sacred 
work, or as the half-unconscious missionaries of 
Christ. 

Let us note, before passing on, that this aspect 
of the saintly character is not inconsistent with 
witness against evil and rebuke of sin. We need 
to see this in our age. No peace, which is true 
peace, can be wider than God’s. No love, which is 
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true love, can be tenderer than God’s. We have 
learned to make our disputes impersonal, to define 
and explain, until controversy becomes superfluous 
or hopeless. It is well. Let us only remember 
that there are times when, in aiming at the higher 
peace, we must be content to sacrifice the lower. 
Elijah and Athanasius were peacemakers after all. 

It should be noticed that this false peacemaking 
with sin and evil has infected language. Time 
was when language, with its salutary roughness, 
was a great moral educator, because it taught 
us, almost without reflection, to place our likings 
and ayersions rightly. Many instances might be 
alleged. For instance, scepticism is called strength 
of thought. Strength! Scepticism may be stronger 
than indifference; it is weaker than faith. Manis 
strong, not by what he knows, but by what he be- 
lieves. Again, excess of passion is confounded with 
strength of character. But the force of passion, 
as has been well said, is organic, not moral; and 
the measure of strength is precisely resistance, not 
submission, to passion. 

II. It is interesting to note the special suitability 
of the promise annexed to this blessing. 

There is a beautiful peculiarity about the pro- 
mises of Christ. They are not rhetorical or poetical. 
There is a close connection between our circum- 
stances, our trials, our temptations, our wants, and 
the promises held out tous. Read the promises to the 
seyen churches, in the second and third chapters of 
the Apocalypse, by the light of this hint. 

So in the beatitudes. It is meet that the poor in 
spirit should have the riches of the kingdom; it is 
meet that the mourners should have their tears 
wiped away by a pierced hand ; it is meet that they 
who have been pushed and jostled aside in the rude 
world’s selfish throng, who have not enjoyed the 
old earth, should inherit the new earth; it is meet 
that they who have yearned with a deep and death- 
less hunger and thirst after the Lord our Righteous- 
ness should be satisfied; it is meet that they who 
have shown mercy to others should obtain it them- 
selves ; itis meet that the pure in heart, who have 





made a covenant with their eyes, and turned them 
away from forbidden objects, should gaze for ever 
upon the ancient and uncreated Beauty, the first and 
only Fair. There is, therefore, a special meetnesg 
in this promise also—* Blessed are the peacemakers: 
for they shall be called the children of God.” 

Who is the Peacemaker? He at whose birth 
the angels sang, “ Peace on earth.” He whois our 
peace. He is so because he is the Son of God, 
whose property it is to unite the divided and recon- 
cile the fallen. 

It was a glorious scene in the midst of which 
these words were spoken, under the cloudless 
splendour of a southern dawn. There shall bea 
fairer scene, the flushing of a more unclouded 
morning, ‘‘ the manifestation of the sons of God.” 
Then he shall appear as the Peacemaker ; they, in 
his likeness, who have been peacemakers. He, the 
Son of God; they the sons of God through the 
power which he has given them. 

If we be not Sadducees in disguise, calling our. 
selves Christians, there are times when the eye of 
faith pierces the sunlit mists, and we see the forms 
of saints and martyrs thronging the eternal hills— 
not in any superstitious spirit, as those whom we 
must pray to, or need pray for; not merely those 
of whom we read in history, but saints whose names 
are written in the calendar of home; martyrs who 
haye borne wearing sickness or the cruel knife 
with such heayenly patience, that at last we seem 
to hear our loving Father’s voice calling them from 
life’s long weariness to that eternal rest. 

Do we not see now that they all, in one way or 
other, have been Christ’s peacemakers? And how 
shall we follow them? Not by wild fanaticism; 
not by striving, and crying, and making our yoice 
heard in the street; not by leaving (without a 
special call) the commonplace duties of our home. 
Let us first receive Christ’s peace into our hearts. 
It will be as an aromatic odour, which is wafted 
beyond the wrapper in which it is enfolded, and 
manifests its presence by a sweetness which cannot 
be hidden. 








STRANGER arriving in London at 
three o’clock on a Saturday would pro- 
bably be struck with astonishment at 
; #4] seeing all our principal places of busi- 
©4248) ness already closed at that early hour; 
and we can quite fancy his imagining that our 
merchant princes and men of business had become 
Jews, and, therefore, had closed their marts on 
account of the Jewish Sabbath. Or if he arrived 


THE SATURDAY 








somewhat earlier, and was walking through any of | 


HALF-HOLIDAY. 


the chief thoroughfares of the City, he would find it 
difficult to get on, in consequence of the number 
of clerks and assistants who thronged the pave- 
ment, pushing their earnest way along westward, 
or rushing for the suburban omnibuses. Here he 
would meet the grey-haired man, whose thoughtful 
countenance showed that he occupied a place of 
great trust; or the young clerk, who has just 
descended from the office stool, and, having doffed 
the office coat, has emerged from the darkness of 
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the counting-house, and clad in the fashionably- 
cut garment of the day, is rejoicing at the prospect 
of a forty hours’ emancipation from work. Some 
carry tidy black bags, which challenge for their 
bearers a high estimate of their importance ; others 
have already put on the uniform of the volunteer 
corps to which they belong, and, rifle in hand, 
hasten to reach the rendezvous for a field day, 
or the butts, where a rifle-match is to be fired off. 
And some, evidently paterfamilias, are seized upon 
by waiting wives and expectant children, who, 
catching them by the arm or hand, hurry joyously 
along to make an excursion to some one of those 
many places of recreation which the railways and 
steamboats place within the reach of the hard- 
worked denizens of the shops and marts of our 
great city. All this would fill with astonishment 
the mind of one who visited London after an inter- 
yal of ten years; for this half-holiday on Saturday 
has been effected within that term; and all thanks 
are due, and doubtless given by thousands, to those 
who inaugurated the move, as well as to those 
without whose co-operation it could not have been 
crowned with success. 

But though tho present rule of closing business 


early on Saturdays has been carried into effect 


within the last few years, it would be altogether a 
mistake to suppose that the Saturday half-holiday 
is originally an institution of our days. We our- 
selyes were disposed to fall into this error, and as- 
cribe the original idea to the superior wisdom of our 
generation, or to the greater energy and co-operation 
of our young men, who, in these days of companies 
and federation, and confederation, put into practice 
the lesson taught by the dying parent, who showed 
the difference in the strength of a number of sticks 
bound together and taken singly and separately. 
But all such ideas, so full of compliment to the 
age in which we ourselves live, were corrected 
lately by an old book of antiquarian lore which 
we were looking over for the benefit of our readers, 
as well as for our own information. In it we met 
with the statement that up to the close of the last 
century it was the custom to spend the Saturday 
afternoon without servile labour; and this custom 
is said to be derived from a law of King Edgar, 
passed in the year 958, which enacted that the 
Sabbath or Sunday should be observed on Satur- 
day at noon till the light should appear on 
Monday morning. At that time noon was three 
o'clock, hora nona; but this term came to be 
applied to the midday hour, because the monks, 
who were precluded from eating their dinner until 
they had said their noon song, wishing to enjoy 
their meal before three o’clock, anticipated the 
hour of this service and joined it on to their mid- 
day song; and thus twelve o’clock became the 
hour of dinner, and-was called noon. And we 


find the effect of this alteration of noontide to the 





middle of the day in a decree of William of Scot- 
land in 1203, to the effect that Saturday should 
be kept holy after the twelfth hour, and that 
worldly labour should then cease. And for the due 
observance of this rule it was the duty of the 
sextons, every Saturday, ‘“‘to ring noon with as 
many bells as were convenient” m some of the 
parish churches. In an old sermon a curious story 
is introduced about a saint having been reproved by 
a fiend for getting himself shaved after noon on an 
Easter Eve; and it is added, ‘‘ This is saide in 
reproffe of them that worchen at afternone on 
Saturdayes.” And that Saturday afternoon was 
observed in the City of London in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, appears from a sermon 
preached in the church of St. Andrew Undershaft, 
in which it is stated that ‘the Christian Church 
hath beene accustomed to keepe Saturday half-holy- 
day, that in the afternoon they might ridd by busi- 
nesses out of the way.” 

From all this it is quite plain that the Saturday 
half-holiday is an old institution, one which had 
the sanction and support of decrees of council and 
of legislative enactment. The object of it, indeed, 
was different in olden days, it being intended as a 
time of devotion in order that, by the evening 
service of the day, people might prepare their 
minds for the Lord’s day ; but while, doubtless, it 
was observed by the devout as a holy-day, by the 
mass of the people it was kept as a holiday; even 
as now there are some who rejoice in devoting 
their weekly half-holiday to the abstraction of 
their thoughts from worldly affairs, and in the cul- 
tivation of the domestic virtues and the exercise of 
family love seek to attune their hearts for that 
highest and Divine love, of which the former is the 
feeble reflex, and for which it is, as the apostle 
teaches, the indispensable preliminary. We trust 
that while the Saturday half-holiday is looked upon 
most justly as a great opportunity for healthful re- 
creation, it will never be degraded by the licentious- 
ness which used to disgrace the observance of this 
and other vigils appointed for religious purposes ; 
but that having been reyived for good although 
not directly religious reasons, it may be invested 
with some of the sanctity of the old half-holiday, 
and, at least, be not perverted from its modern 
intention as an opportunity for physical and mental 
improvement. We shall only add, in proof of our 
assertion, that the half-holiday on Saturday, which 
we all so much enjoy, is a revival of an old 
custom, the following quaint rhyme, which ap- 
peared in a book of lectures, published in London 
in 1639 :— 

* You know that Maunday is Sundaye’s brother ; 
Tuesday is such another ; 
Wednesday you must go to church and pray; 
Thursday is half-holiday ; # 
On Friday it is too late to begin to spin ; 
The Saturday is half-holiday agen.” 
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ADVENT OF WINTER. 





BY TOM HOOD. 


MET a swarthy, large-limbed maiden fair, 
Amid the whisper of down-falling leaves, 
With glistening trails of ivy in her hair, 
And o’er-blown poppies from the harvest- 
sheaves. 
*Twixt her full bosom and round arms a 
store 
Of apples, ruddy-streaked, and rough with gold, 
she bore. 





With here and there of bloomy grapes a stalk, 
Still wooed by drowsy, drunken, Bacchant bees, 
That hovered round her as, with stately walk, 
She brushed the rustling path beneath the trees : 
Her level eyes fronting the western gold 
Which the low sun-rays poured through cloud-bars 
manifold. 


Her cheeks were ruddy, like an apple’s rind ; 

Her mouth was ripe, and on its fulness dwelt 
A bloom like that on musky grapes you find, 

And kiss away, while on your lips they melt. 
Each big blue vein shone through the olive skin, 
So rich, so sunny warm the blood that ran therein. 


And in its folds her robe, long-trailing, bore 
The sere leaves—russet, golden, purple, brown, 
Or crimson-dabbled, as with spots of gore— 
Poor hoarded treasures, that the boughs shook 
down— 
So little, yet their all, wherewith to pay 
Homage to one so fair, who passed so late this way. 


| * Sweet maid,” I said, “if thou te mortal maid, 





With that grand face, and full of lofty thought ; 
If thou dost love soft music, sadly played, 
Come, sit and hearken what my muse has 
taught. 
Or coronals of late-born blooms we’ll twine, 
Under the waving shade of trellises of vine.” 


She turned her lustrous eyes upon my face, 
Where I stood back to let such beauty pass ; 
Then wrung her hands with wild and speechless 
grace, 
Showering her fruits, unheeded, on the grass; 
And ending with a sudden burst of tears, 
Like passionate-sobbing rains, that mark the 
closing years. 


Yet she was all so queenly in her woe, 
Mere words of comfort I forbore to press, 
But kissed her garment’s border, kneeling low, 
Denoting humble grief at her distress, 
Whereat she spoke: ‘‘ Soon comes the winter's 
gloom ; 
And these are offerings for Adonis’ tomb.” 


And as she vanished, a great wind arose, 
And shook the forests, till the huge trees groaned, 
Flinging their arms abroad, in mortal throes, 
And, while afar the gathering thunders moaned, 


| Curtains of rain shut out the lingering light, 
' And all the landscape darkened into night. 
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ON TELLING FORTUNES. 
BY OLD MERRY. 


ix days of fortune-telling are fast 
io) dying out, and some of you may live 
to see the time when fortune-tellers 
will be as scarce as sedan-chairs, or 
stage-coaches, are now. Fortune- 
tellers have been great terrors in their time to some 
ofus. Who hasnot seen an old woman with dark, 
flowing hair, and bronzed face, and jet-black eyes, 
dressed in an old stuff gown, and covered over with 
a large red cloak, coming up with a pack of cards 
in her hand, and saying, “ Now, my pretty gentle- 
man, let me tell you your fortune?” And while 
the young gentleman has blushed a little at being 
called pretty, he has trembled a good deal lest the 
eld lady should whisk him up in her great red 






THE YOUNG. 


| cloak, carry him away into her tent, sell all his 
| fine clothes, paint him brown like a gipsy, and 








make him go out poaching for hares and rabbits all 
the rest of “his natural life, while she goes on with 
her fortune-telling for the remainder of hers. 

These gipsy folk are all very well if you see 
them in a fair, or meet them out in a country lane 
when the bright sun is shining, and you have got 
lots of friends round about you: but they are 
terrible bogies if you happen to meet them at night, 
just when the sun has gone down, and the moon 
hasn’t come out; when trees look like bad-shaped 
men; and the white clothes hanging out to dry 
look like ghosts—and all that sort of thing. 

When I was a boy, I went one night to a party, 
and when all the fun was over, I had to walk 
between three and four miles home, along a dreary 
lane where there were no gas-lamps, and only 4 
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house or two by the road-side all the way. Iwas! “Now,” said she, “if you don’t want your 
always frightened of that lane because I knew the fortune told, you do want to have luck through 
gipsies used to come there sometimes, and the boys your life; and so I will just cross your hand for 
at school used to tell all sorts of horrible stories luck, and——-God bless you, my pretty gentle- 
about how those very gipsies would steal little boys | man.” So saying, she pocketed my sixpence, 
and make meat pies of them; and how one old | and I thought she was a true fortune-teller, indeed, 
a ne — could work peor — if be I sh “gg at ~~ pp ae without 
people ’t give her money, she co urn them | being ro or murdered, or turned into a 
into turnips, or logs of wood, or make them go to | turnip. 
sleep and never wake again for a hundred years. One other time I was alone in the house, anda 
Of course I knew it was all rubbish, and didn’t  gipsy knocked at the door, and asked me to buy a 
mind it a bit in the day-time; but that night, | "broom ; but as that was not in my line—except to 
as I walked along, all these tormenting stories | | make a leaping-pole out of the handle—I told her 
would come into my head; and when re came to I did not want one. So she asked me to let her 
the darkest and dreariest part of the road, you tell my fortune; and not knowing how to get rid 
may guess how my teeth chattered, and my knees | | of her, I puta shilling into her hand to cross it 
oo “ap nsone ame rp a eres yards with. F aaa ge enough I only dent her the 
large caravans, and a tent. In the midst was a| “Now,” said she, “shut your eyes, and turn 
roaring fire, and round it were half a dozen great | round three times, and wish.” 
big men, with such faces, that, as they lay there, | I did so, and, as nearly as I remember, I wished 
and the light flickered on them, I thought they | I might get back my shilling at once, and marry a 
were too ugly to be human. And there were the) | princess, and live in a beautiful castle in the future. 
women skinning rabbits and plucking fowls ia But when I opened my eyes, the woman was gone. 
wished Farmer Haycroft could have seen them, for, | She had hobbled away down the road, and was 
I felt sure they had been stolen from his farm), | crying, “Buy a broom!” with an exultant voice. 
and others were attending to a great big pot, which So I never got back my shilling, and, up to the 
‘was swung over the fire—and I had to go past! | present day, I have not married a princess. 
Should I creep on hands and knees very gently,! I could tell you lots of stories about having my 
so that they could not hear me or see me? or fortune told. Some of the women have said 
should I go by whistling, as if I didn’t care a bit things which have really come true; for instance, 
about them? I tried to whistle, just to see if I, ‘‘ You will go for along journey, and you will 
‘was man enough for that; but my whistle was dry | | know what it is to suffer pain ; you will see many 
with fear, and I couldn’t get out a sound. WhileI| ups and downs in life, but you will live through 
was thinking’ what I should do, a great monster them all till your dying day. There will be a 
stepped out from a ditch, and accosted me, in a| beautiful girl, with dark eyes, and long black hair, 
an oe — a s oe a z who will love you; but she will love somebody else 
co not stand being made fun of by such a} as well,” and so on. 
soot “e a mt I war up rd — “2 | : aan aged of sore — mye fot 
walked ‘boldly along. ut my step was heard, o—yes, joking apart, Ido. Come, lend me your 
and just as I came up to the gipsies, who should | hand—that’s right; lay it open in mine, and Took 
step out to me but that abominable old woman in | me straight in the face, and I will tell you your 
the red cloak ! fortune. 
: —— —* . gyereee let ve a you your I ee y the pod ee in Lays eye that 
ortune,” she said. “Now, just let me cross your | you love fun and frolic. ou will have many 
hand with a shining sixpence, and Tl tell you all | friends and companions who will seek your society 
that will happen to you till your dying day.” Y on that very account. Some of them will try to 
. rine si rent wate i “0 iE — No, 7 -_ rome ees a manner the instrument 
ank you, I mus e haste home; but as you, of your downfall. Beware of following them any- 
can tell fortunes, can you tell me if I shall have | where they may wish to lead you; it were hotter 
the good fortune to meet my father before I get to for you to turn your smiles and laughter into tears 
“ ech t aokd frighten her to make her b rae a oa io > ghia ae 
e- | heart is aching with remorse. 
lieve my father was coming; but she wasn’t! Isee by your broad, open forehead that by-and- 
frightened a bit, and only said that she could tell | by that head of yours will be full of high and noble 
me nothing till she had crossed my hand with some | thoughts; you will have an influence in the world 
silver. So down among whip-cord, buttons, mar-| so great, that after it has gone from you, as the 
bles, ends of slate-pencil, and other lumber indi- | perfume goes from the flower, no earthly power can 
genous to a boy’s pocket, I drew out a sixpence. call it back. Beware how you think. Your 
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thoughts will be as store-houses of treasure to give | 
to the needy if you employ them well; but that) 
yery capacity for good may be perverted into as | 
great a capacity for evil. Your fortune is to use 
an influence. It rests with you to decide how 
you will use it. 

I see in your future that you will be called 
into the battle-field. You will ride on a prancing 
war-horse, and rush into the din of the fight with 
the clangour of arms, and the booming of shot and 
shell. Beware how you fight. If you do not take 
tried weapons with you, you will be sure to be 
wounded in the battle, and get trodden under foot 
never to rise again. But, mark my words, before | 
entering the battle you will haye a choice of 
weapons (Eph. vi. 13—17). Choose that helmet 
which has saved so many of the good old warriors 
of yore, and that sword which has never been 
sheathed since the first battle was fought ; and that 
breastplate which so well protects the heart; and 
your fortune will be to wear the wreath of the 
conqueror. 

I see, too, that there is unbounded wealth lying 
across your path in the future. There are title- 
deeds in which are secured to you a purchased 
possession, a share in the throne of a great King- 
dom; acrown exceeding costly, and titles which 
aro the most honourable. You may never attain 
to all this. It is just possible you never may—but 
you can. And, be sure of this, it is worth trying 
for, worth living for, worth dying for if need be. 
An old chronicle, which has been read by kings and 
peasants, the wise men of the East, and the poor 
boys of London, contains an account of all these 
possessions. You want no lawyer to explain to 
you the nature of the title-deeds. Take the Record, 
and look out for your own name, and see what it 
says about the rest of your interests: and there 
all the boys and girls in the land will find their 
fortunes told. 








TIM THE NEWS-BOY. 
A RHYME FOR YOUNG READERS. 
ORNING paper! morning paper! 
Latest news!” cries Early Tim ; 
Tim upon the ground is earliest— 
Early people buy of him. 


In the gloomy winter morning, 
When as yet ’tis ling’ring night, 

And the frost is window-fingering, 
Tim gets up by candle-light: 





Caring not for snowy weather, 

Minding not the sleet and rain, 
Though his teeth with cold are chattering, 
And his fingers ache with pain. 


Off he starts to sell his papers, 
Running fast uxtil he’s warm ; 
And he hums and whistles merrily 
In the snow and wintry storm. 


Ever hopeful, ever cheerful, 
Looking on the brighter side : 
Happier he than many customers 
That in cabs and "buses ride. 


What though other boys, dishonest, 
Lazy, at him laugh and sneer: ~ 

Tim loves not their evil company, 
So his mother holds him dear: 


For he has a sickly mother, 
Who must never labour hard ; 

And the thought that he can work for her, 
And her love, are Tim’s reward. 


Faithfully he keeps and tends her, 
Who has done so much for him; 

Soothes with care and love her sufferings, 
Makes her room all clean and trim. 


Him will our great Master honour, 
At that great and final day, 
When the trump of tidings terrible 
Sweeps all heayen and earth away. R. 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA, 


. The son of Ir, a man of might. 

. The youth who won a bride by fight. 

. He who refused the king his land. 

. The captain who rebellion planned. 

The father of a clever son ; 

. And she who David's pity won. 

. A city in the desert built ; 

. And he who gained a throne through guilt, 
. What God’s sure promise is ‘‘ in Him.” 
10. What saved the man whose eyes were dim, 
11. A king who wrote a letter kind. 

12. The city where the kings combined. 

13. The tock from whence the water flewed. 
14. A people who unkiudness showed. 

15. Moses’ grandson, call’d “‘ the chief.” 

16. The son who caused his father grief. 

17. The Ammonite, whom Saul subdued ; 
18, And he who spoke in language rude. 

19. A daughter of Zelophehad. 

20. The child who made Naomi glad, 

21. An idol, for whom women wept. 

22. One who the sacred vessels kept. 

23. The kivg who comforted a king. 

24. Heman’s tenth son, who praise did sing. 


OMIA MRD 


The “ precept with a promise of reward” 
Is by these lines conveyed ; 

And they who will their best performance give, 
Shall happiest be made. 
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THE FAMILY HONOUR. 


BY MRS, C. L. BALFOUR, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE WOMEN OF SCRIPTURE,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
MYSIE’S DESTINATION. 


“Yes, yes, we know his weapon 
Plays about that low-roofed house, 
Free and familiar as the light of day.” 
AMERICAN, 


) E left Burke craftily eyeing Mr. Hope, 


spirit by prolonged anxiety on Norry’s 
account, and felt, as the conscientious 
often do, inclined to blame himself 





for all that had happened unfortunately. Neither was | 
the good man entirely free from suspicions as to Burke. ' 


He listened to the specious words repeated often—* All 
I want is the children’s good.” 

“Tt may be so; but I don’t know, Mr. Burke, that I 
do right im allowing your interference until I know 
more.” " 

“¢ Are ye then prepared, my gude sir, to take the 
responsibility of the lassie—the sister, and also of the 
brother, when he turns up ? and that’ll be soon enough, 
I warrant, when I’m on his track. I’m not, like you, in 
a sick room thinking: I’m about everywhere. I am 
acting, sir, and that’s worth all the thinking. I'll soon 
drop upon my young sprig, and no mistake. But I was 
saying, Mr. Hope, are ye prepared to reject all assist- 
ance, and take the responsibilities on yourself, eh? or 
would you like to give them both up entirely ?” 

“T certainly should not do that without the fullest 
knowledge of the right of the parties who claimed 
them.” 

“ Well, ye’ll not be asked, I’ll venture to say.” 

Mr. Hope, as the man spoke, revolved again the 
whole matter. He could not undertake the charge in- 
volved in the future education and care of the children ; 
not even of one. However he might rally, it would not 
be to health. He should be, he feared, a sore tax on the 
energies of his daughter. Never had he felt the bitter- 
ness of poverty more than now that this man sat before 
him, relentlessly pressing his alternative, saying, with 
an implied taunt— 

* Qu, do as you like; but remember, you prevent the 
girl getting an education, and the boy a profession— 
that’s all.” 

“T would prevent neither, but further both,” said Mr. 
Hope, wearily. 


“Then may I ask what you have done as to inquiries | 


about a school for the young leddy ?” 

Mr. Hope pointed to a little pile of slips of paper, 
advertisements copied out of the papers, and several 
open letters on the table, adding— 

‘¢These would have been decided on, but for the dis- 


- tress and confusion we have been in about Norman.” 


“Well, now I know all the particulars, I’ll take upon 
myself all further search; and suppose that now, my 
gude sir, ye just went over the letters and chose.” 


who, while he was no match for his | 
visitor in cunning, was depressed in 


| My daughter prefers this,” said Mr. Hope, handing 
the circular of a lady near Winchester, “ because the 
| school is kept by a relation of Miss Webb’s, and also 
because it is just possible that Marian may go into the 
neighbourhood sometimes—that is, if she accompanies 
| her new pupil into Hampshire. The family, have an 
estate there.” 

“ Hampshire!” muttered Burke; “as well there as 
anywhere. Then decide, Mr. Hope; the schules are 
gathering sune. I say, Decide: Elmscroft, near Win- 
chester, is—I’ll answer for it—healthy. Decide at once, 
or maybe you'll have another runaway.” 

A tap at the door told of Mysie’s approach. She 
entered, with her face all aglow with excitement, and a 
letter in her hand, directed in the well-known hand- 
writing of a friend of Norry’s, 

Every incident was eagerly caught at in the hope of 
supplying some clue to the whereabouts of the fugitive. 

Mr. Hope tore it open with trembling fingers. It 
contained only a few lines of invitation to some juvenile 
gathering, and was, in its careless ease and manifest 
ignorance of all that had happened, so jarring to Mr. 
Hope's feelings, that he threw it down with a hopeless 
sigh, and Mysie proved her disappointment by bursting 
into tears, 

Burke looked at them with a sneer, and soon after 
left, with the understanding that Mysie, on the 18th of 
January, would be sent to Elmscroft. One little in- 
cident occurred just before his departure. 

Mysie, who attended him to the door, paused a 
moment in the passage, and said, looking full at him— 

* Pray, sir, did you know my parents ? ” 

The directness of the question, and the earnest gaze of 
her innocent eyes, disconcerted the man. He hesitated 
a moment, and then said— 

“*No—o, miss! Why?” 

“Oh, nothing; only I’m glad of it.” 

With a relieved look, as if she could not bear to 
recognise him as their friend, she opened the door, and 
he departed. 


| 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
| ALLAN AND GERTRUDE. 
“Young is she, scarcely passed from childhood's years, 
With grave, soft face, where thoughts aud smiles may play; 
And, unalarmed by guilty aims or fears, 
Serene as meadow flowers may meet the day.” 
Joun Strrcixe, 5 
“ How is it, little True, that you are so altered ?” said 
Allan Austwicke, leaning over the back of his sister’s 
chair, as they found themselves alone one morning in 
the drawing-room of Wilton Place, shortly after the 
funeral of their cousin, De Lacy; “Tell me, how 
is it?” 
To this question the young lady, who was seated at an 
embroidery frame, and apparently closely occupied with 
| matching wools, replied by another question— 
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“Am I altered, Allan? How?” 

“Why, you’re melancholy. You used to be a jolly 
little thing, always laughing, and saying or doing 
something to make others laugh; but either Aunt 
Honor’s illness, or Aunt Honor in a normal state, which 
may well be, for, I’m sure, she bothers me——” 

* Allan, Allan! ” 

“Or,” he continued, not heeding the interruption, 
“our being now at the top of the Austwicke tree— 
which is no such grand elevation, after all—has changed 
you into the gravest little mumchance thing.” 

“Well, I’ve not been able to help thinking how sad 
and strange was the death of poor De Lacy. It seems 
to me every day sadder that we should in a manner 
seem to rejoice, or-——” 

“ As to rejoicing, we were all shocked at his death, 
and never, I’m sure, during his or his father’s lifetime 
grudged them their rights. But we young ones did 
not know them, neither did mamma; and as to Pater- 
familias, you would not have him so mourn over a 
nephew he was estranged from, as to be unmindful of 
the interests of his own children. You are romantic, 
little True.” 

“T am thoughtful.” 

“And it does not become you. A little insect like 
you should be bright and fluttering; then you are 
delightful. And do you know, I think that Miss Hope, 
who went out just as I came in, is just a leetle too 
grave.” 

“ Poor Marian! she has a sick father ; and to-morrow 
she parts from one who has been as a sister—an only 
sister—to her. Is there so much love in the world, 
Allan, that we should be angry with her sadness? I 
like her the better for it.” 

“ What do you know of the world, little wiseacre ? 
It’s a very good world, as far as I see. Books and 
tutors, short holidays and shorter cash, have been my 
greatest troubles, so far; and they’re not likely to be 
over these three year s” 

‘‘You think, then, when you’re of age, all your 
troubles will end.” 

“T’m not such a noodle; but it’s something to be 
reckoned a man, particularly when one feels oneself to 
be one for so many years beforehand.” 

A merry laugh rang out from Gertrude in answer to 
her brother, who joined heartily in it, saying— 

“That’s right; I wanted to hear your laugh again; 
and now I’ve something to tell you. I’m to read with 
Mr. Nugent for a year, and then hurrah for Oxford!” 

‘What, the clergyman of Wicke Church? ” 

Allan nodded. 

Gertrude continued— 

‘** Aunt Honor does not like him.” 

‘*What’s that got to do with it if the Pater and 
Ilike him? ‘We saw a great deal of him at the Chace 
these last few days. He dined with us frequently.” 

“ And, pray, is he a mere jovial——” 

“No, True; I should not like him if he were, I am, 
I know, as you sometimes superciliously call me, a rattle- 
pate, a lazy-bones, and all sorts of disparaging names, 
but I know what a clergyman should be; and it’s be- 
cause this one is a good man, and a ripe scholar—one 








| whom I can respect—that I like him. There's a grave 


speech for you, True.” 

‘*You’re my dear, good brother; and you’re not the 
less to be a wise man, and a great lawyer in the good 
times coming, because, as Aunt Honor would say, 
you’re now the heir of Austwicke.” 

“The old girl will be disappointed if she thinks I’m 
going to be like her fox-hunting father, and the heavy 
old graziers and Nimrods before him. No, no. 
Austwicke acres are all very well to plant one’s foot on ; 
but I must stretch my head into another region, True. 
Only I wish—I do wish—I could stick at work alone, 
but I can’t; though, fortunately, young Griesbach is to 
come to Austwicke, and read at the Parsonage. He’sa 
decent fellow. I’ve had a long confab with our Pater 
this morning, and that’s the upshot; and when our lady 
mother has done all her junketing and shopping, and is 
tired with London, then, True, we shall all assemble in 
the old Hall and be merry.” 

‘* Mamma said she disliked the Hall.” 

*‘Ah! it’s very different when a place is your own; 
besides, there’s to be no end of improvements. There’s 
a strong detachment of workmen there transmogrifying 
already.” 

** And Aunt Honor’s rooms?” 

“They’re still to be hers, of course. I heard my 
father give orders that, unless she desired it, no change 
was to be made; but he means to alter the wing next 
to the east porch, so as to detach her rooms, and make 
them like a separate house. Two queens would be as 
maddening as two moons, little True; so it’s all 
arranged.” 

“And will papa be very rich? I thought Aunt 
Honor always sighed over the estate, and said it was— 
what do you call it ?—encumbered.” 

“Not very rich, True; and the big legal word you 
have uttered signifies the truth as to the Austwicke 
lands, estates, hereditaments, &c. &c.; but it so happens 
there’s a railway to be made through those partioularly 
fertile heaths and glens in Scotland that were mamma’s 
dower ; and that which hitherto never produced any- 
thing but a crop of stones, will yield a harvest of 
guineas ; and so, child, the bleak, hard, cold north will 
be made to fertilise the sunny south. There’s many 
such miracles now-a-days. It’s a romantic age.” 

“Now, Allan, that’s absurd. Romance died out with 
chivalry : now, it’s all matter of fact.” 

“No such thing, True. No flying griffin or push- 
ing unicorn, of the old times, was anything like such 
an animal as the fire-eating, steam-snorting horse 
of our days; and as to seven-league boots and en- 
chanters, why, they’re awfully slow, compared with 
our flights over the iron road, and our words along 
the wire. Why, St. George himself, and his dragon 
to boot, was nothing to George Stephenson! No, 
no, girl. The wonderful—that is the romantic—never 
ceases.” 

“ Really, Allan, this is too bad,” said an angry voice. 
“Tve been sending after you everywhere. I thought 
you would call at the Pentreal’s, and I’ve been waiting 
as long as I decently could there for you; and here you 
are idling away your time with Gertrude.” 
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Mrs. Basil Austwicke it was who spoke. She had 
come in, tired and a little cross, from a round of 
morning calls. Her son, Allan, whose handsome person 
and merry humour made him a general favourite, was 
more than ever an object of importance in his mother’s 
eyes now that the sun of prosperity had risen on the 
family. She liked, whenever he was at home, to have 
him as her escort; for, though scarcely eighteen, he 
looked some two or three years older, and she had quite 
the full amount of maternal pride in him. “My son 
Allan” was in quite a different tone from the con- 
temptuous pity of the words, “That poor, little, tiny 
True.” 

Indeed, if Allan’s charge had been really true—that 
his sister was becoming melancholy, it could scarcely be 
wondered at; for the tone of disparagement was daily 
becoming more marked since the changes in the family 
prospects. Mrs. Austwicke would have liked to have 
had growing up a stately daughter, who embodied her 
own ideas of beauty. She was just the mere worldling 
that would have angled in the matrimonial market 
for a good match. Her theory was, that daughters 
well managed and catered for, far more than sons, 
strengthened the family interest, and gave a mother 
great personal influence. And here she was disappointed. 
Gertrude was so petite, she looked a mere child, and the 
other children were sons, whose education would cost, to 
use her own vague phraseology, “no one knew what.” 
To be sure, they were all well-grown, comely boys, the 
heir especially. Allan was certainly a prize, though 
a little crotchety and wayward, and with rather dan- 
gerous ideas of generosity, and so forth; but she had 
nothing really to object to him. He satisfied her pride, 
though not enough to compensate for her annoyance in 
Gertrude. Whether Mrs. Austwicke had taken more 
pains to hide her chagrin, not to call it dislike, when 
her daughter was younger, or that Gertrude, as she 
grew out of childhood, being singularly sensitive and 
observant, had penetrated her mother’s shallow heart 
and found herself depreciated, certain it was that this 
winter the poor girl’s spirits had been greatly weighed 
down. A mother’s love is such a priceless blessing, that 
it must be a cold heart which can easily dispense with 
it ; and Gertrude was formed to love and be loved. In 
her childhood her parents were to her an ideal to be 
cherished with all tender reverence ; it was a slow and 
most painful process that had removed the illusion as to 
her mother, and given her a blank instead. Her father 
was an active man, of necessity devoted to his profes- 
sional pursuits. His time for relaxation was very brief ; 
and though Gertrude clung tenaciously to the belief 
that he at all events loved her, she had seen but little of 
him. In their vacation rambles and continental trips 
they had rarely taken her. She had been transferred 
from Miss Morris, the nursery governess’s care, to a 
school; and this winter was the first for many years 
that she had been at home, and had realised, to her 
bitter grief, that she was unloved by her mother, and 
that the tenderness of her father and aunt for her was 
shadowed by some disappointment, Her brother Allan 
alone—yes, one other, a recent friend, Marian Hope— 
gave her, she felt, an appreciative, aad not a pitying 











love. “Why, oh! why, does not my mother love me 
so P” was the secret plaint of the little, tender heart, 

How hard had she toiled to make herself worthy of 
parental love ; and she had the consciousness that she 
had gained mental—yes, and, in all humility she might 
say, spiritual growth in thus striving. But she had 
failed in her filial hope. Her talents were faintly 
commended as a kind of inadequate compensation, or 
smiled at as an eccentricity, while her religious feelings, 
so far as they were known to Mrs. Autswicke, were dis- 
approved. 

“Gertrude is likely to be peculiar enough with her 
dwarfish stature. She needn’t be making herself out a 
saint,” was the sarcastic sentence uttered in her hearing 
—thrown at her rather than spoken to her. If it had not 
been for the secret sustaining power of a spirit soothed by 
reliance on a never-failing love, Gertrude knew she must 
have become peevish and petulant, or utterly cast down 
under her trials. As it was, she was able to struggle 
against angry or jealous feelings, to pray for a patient, 
truthful, gentle spirit. And if something of the gay 
carelessness of childhood had departed, and the tears she 
shed in secret had a little dimmed the laughing ray in 
her lambent eyes, yet she was cheerful, active, sympa- 
thetic, and her influence in the house was felt by all, 
none the less that it was unseen and unacknowledged. 

Marian Hope came, as we have seen, prepared to lovo 
Gertrude ; but she had no idea how thoroughly she 
would esteem and admire her; how completely their 
natures would blend and make them friends. Marian, 
trained in the school of positive adversity, had not 
known the sorrows that had tried Gertrude in the midst 
of apparent prosperity. For Marian had been beloved 
in her lowly home; yet for that very reason she was 
quick to discern and to feel Gertrude’s hidden trouble. 
Not that a word had been spoken between them on the 
subject. Both were unlike the ordinary class of 
suddenly-confiding, demonstrative young girls. To no 
mortal ear would Gertrude have breathed a complaint 
of her mother. Even in her prayers she asked to be 
taught how worthily to win the love she coveted. And 
Marian, silent about her own home troubles, in obedience 
to her father, understood that reserve did not cause 
interruption of sympathy. It is only shallow natures 
that reveal all. 

Marian, though she did not actually blame herself, 
never ceased to regret the part that she had in Norry’s 
flight. As day followed day, and there were no tidings, 
her anxiety settled into a deep sorrow. When she bade 
farewell to Mysie, who was duly sent to Elmscroft, there 
was a sting in their parting, for neither ventured to 
name the youth who was scarcely less a brother to 
Marian than to his sister—but they both thought of him: 
both felt that the old home had been broken up and 
scattered. 

Indeed, this feeling, as the spring advanced, was s0 
present to Mr. Hope, that he wished to leave a place 
which constantly reminded him of the boy whom he had 
loved so tenderly, and been deserted by, as he thouglit 
so ungratefully. 

But we will reserve for the present our notice of 
Mr. Hope’s change of abode, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


GOING AWAY, 
“Say, shall my troubles cease, 
In this little home of peace ? 
Shall I, like the brooding dove, 
Nestle in a home of love?" 
WE left Miss Austwicke the inmate of a sick chamber, 
to which it was supposed the shock of her nephew De 
Lacy’s sudden death had consigned her. She, however, 
knew that it was the perplexity and harass of mind 
into which she had been plunged by the deathbed con- 
fession of her brother Wilfred, and the temptations that 
she had yielded to. In the obliquities into which she 
had strayed, the thought never presented itself to her 
mind that nothing would have been easier than to 
have told the truth ; that a few words to. the lawyer, at 
Captain Austwicke’s funeral, would have prevented all 
that had followed, and done the tardy justice that the 


dead father contemplated on behalf of his children. All | 


tampering with truth, whether by suppression or addi- 
tion, has this effect; it tends to confuse the moral per- 
ceptions. On her sick bed Miss Austwicke kept saying 
to herself— 

“How could I possibly know that this would happen : 
that De Lacy would be drowned, and Basil come into 
the estate? I never meant to defraud these wretched 
orphans of Wilfred’s—certainly not ; I meant to do them 
a service. Am I not, as it is, actually impoverishing 
myself for them ? ” 

Of course, also, it seemed to her the most fitting that 
her brother Basil and his son, “that dear, handsome 
Allan, whom every one admired,” should inherit. In 
the confused chancery of her mind, whatever the law 
might say, the present succession seemed equitable, and 
she half excused her sister-in-law’s sarcastic saying :— 

“T did not think, Honoria, that you were so very 
fond of De Lacy, or that his father had been so par- 
ticularly grateful for your attention to him in years 
gone by, that you should exactly have fretted yourself 
ill about him. I should have supposed that one brother 
and one nephew were as much to you as another.” 

To which Miss Austwicke answered, with unwonted 
gentleness— 

“Tt was the shock, nothing else, made me ill. I con- 
gratulate Basil and you; and wish that the estate was 
less encumbered.” 

“Oh, as to that, my property in the North will pay 
off the most pressing mortgages, and help Mr. Aust- 
wicke in his improvements,” said the lady, with intense 
satisfaction; and then, of course, the explanation fol- 
lowed about the sale of land for the new railway, and 
some little sentimentality was appended— 

“The old house, dear Glower O’er, and the grounds, 
the place where my youth passed, must go ; but there, 
it’s no use grieving.” 

“Grieving! certainly not. You will have a fine 
English estate. You know the Austwicke property 
is By 





“Oh, I know, my dear Honoria, it has been in the 
family since the Flood, of course; but I can’t stay now.” 
And it was as well abruptly to end the conversation, 
for once let Miss Austwicke get on the topic of family 








antiquity, and both time and temper of all hearers 
would be sure to be heavily taxed. 

However, if her sister-in-law irritated her, she was 
soothed by her brother. He came to her room as soon 
as she could sit up, and told her all the particulars 
about De Lacy’s fate and funeral. Thence he diverged 
into the history of his plans at Chace Hall; how he 
meant to make an opening to the inner quadrangle, 
where the stables were, and build an arch to connect 
the eastern wing, under which would be the door to the 
range of apartments Miss Austwicke inhabited; these 
would retain their contiguity, and yet be partially 
detached, so that, as he said— 

“You can have your own establishment, and see as 
much or as little of us as you like, Honor.” 

“Thank you, brother, thank you very much; it is 
most considerate of you. I’ve been so used to live 
alone, that society troubles me. I shall like my old 
quarters. And yet Gertrude—poor little thing—I could 
not part with her, ifshe will give me a little of her time, 
Miss Hope, too, I trust, will come down with the 
family. She is, I think, indispensable to our little 
True.” 

“ Well, the little puss has been coaxing me for that 
cottage near the river—by the boat-house, I mean—for 
Miss Hope’s father. It’s a mere toy of a place; he 
might as well have it as to let it go to decay. The 
gardener’s people all live at the other end of the 
grounds, and, as they attend to the boat-house, it will 
displace no one.” 

“Tt’s the very thing, Basil.” 

“And there’s only father and daughter of those 
Hopes,” he resumed; “no other encumbrances, ’m 
told.” 

“No, no,” faltered Miss Austwicke, her heart beating 
quickly, and adding, rather unnecessarily— 

“They took pupils, I believe, but have parted from 
them.” 

“ You’re very weak still, Honor; you must take care 
of yourself a long time yet, I fancy.” 

He looked rather earnestly at her as he spoke. 

“ Oh! the Austwicke air will soon restore me. It’s 
London makes me ill. London never did agree with 
me. You’re going. Good-bye, Basil, and thanks,” 

As her brother left the room there was actually some- 
thing self-laudatory in the thoughts of Miss Austwicke. 

“It would have been dreadful,” she argued, “to have | 
deprived Basil of the estate. I’d suffer any anxiety, do 
anything, rather than see him deprived of it now De 
Lacy, poor fellow, is gone.” 

Then her mind reverted to the man Burke. She 
thought, with peculiar satisfaction, of his utter ignorance 
of the legality of that marriage. That shameful deed 
of her brother’s, which, when she first heard of its con- 
cealment, had made her almost turn from him with 
indignation on his dying bed, now’ assumed a very 
different aspect. Her former integrity had no deeper 
basis than the creed of worldly honour. Christian 
principle was, in reality, unknown to her; and now that 
the trial had come, her vaunted pride degenerated into 
meanness, her honour was laid in the dust, 

(To be continued.) 
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£¢ T gives us great pleasure, in publishing the’ In reply to numerous inquiries, we may state 
first list of subscriptions for ‘‘The Quiver that a picture of ‘‘The Quiver Lifeboat” will 
Lifeboat,” to acknowledge the large amount | appear in our pages as soon as the necessary con- 
of practical sympathy which our “appeal on | | tributions have been obtained, and from time to 
behalf of this object has excited. It is a source of | time accounts will be published of such services as 
particular gratification to us to find so large a/ she may render. 
proportion of subscriptions from working men and | The violent and destructive gales which haye 
those who are dependent on their earnings for their | occurred since our proposal to establish this life. 
daily bread. A lifeboat to which the small sums | boat was made, seem to prognosticate a very severe 
of the humble have contributed extensively will, | | Winter, and therefore the more need to have ready 
we are sure, haye an abundant blessing on its, for duty, as soon as possible, another boat, which, 
voyages of mercy from Him who pronounced a/ with God’s blessing, may be the means of saying 
benediction on the widow’s mite. If our readers many a brave sailor from destruction, and rescu- 
continue to collect as zealously and actively as they ing from the wayes the loved ones of some family 
have begun, we have no doubt that very shortly | circle, 
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